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IS THE CELTIC REVIVAL REALLY 
IRISH? 

BY MARY K. FORD. 

The surprising discovery, through the death of that hard- 
headed, canny Scotch writer and critic, Mr. William Sharp, that 
he and the supposed Gaelic poetess, Fiona Macleod, were one and 
the same person, leads one to ask whether the so-called " Celtic 
Eenaissance" is, like the plaintive music of negro slavery, the 
emotional expression of a suppressed nationality, or merely a 
modern, conscious, and complex form of writing, ill-adapted as a 
garment for the Irish sentiment it is meant to clothe. For to 
many readers, and those not, perhaps, the least discriminating, 
the leaders of this new movement are singularly devoid of those 
qualities of simplicity, humor and pathos which, inspired by the 
love of the Irish for their religion, their country and their homes, 
have hitherto been the chief characteristics of the Celtic litera- 
ture, and especially of its poetry, much of which is in ballad form. 
The intense love of the Irish for their country, loved all the better 
for its misfortunes, is voiced in countless poems, such as " Who 
Fears to Speak of '98 ?" " The Shan Van Vocht," and in none 
more fervidly than in " The Wearin' o' the Green," which, al- 
though introduced to the American public through the medium 
of one of Dion Boucicault's dramas, really dates back to the re- 
bellion of '98. 

The name of Thomas Moore stands at the head of Irish poets, 
and is known wherever the English language is spoken. His Irish 
Melodies, almost perfect of their kind, are, in their lightness of 
touch, beauty of rhythm and felicity of expression, brilliant ex- 
amples of what is best in Irish verse. A celebrated Englishman 
once declared that the constancy of true love had never been better 
denned than in those lines, 
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" No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose!" 

The poem from which these lines are taken, " Believe Me, if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms," is perhaps the best known of 
Moore's songs, and, set to music so suitable that the one can 
hardly be recalled without the other, still has the power, a century 
after it was written, to bring an Irish audience to its feet. 

Another form of ballad deals with the simple events of daily 
life, and it is in them that the charm of humor and pathos is so 
marked. " Father O'Mynn " and " Widow Machree " express the 
more hilarious moods of the race, while in " Soggarth Aroon " 
and that beautiful ballad of the Irish famine, "I'm Sitting on 
the Stile, Mary," written by Lady Dufferin, the gifted grand- 
daughter of that most brilliant and typical of Irish authors, 
Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, the patience and resignation of the 
Irish poor are shown with a tender simplicity, so suited to the 
subject as to be the perfection of style. A noted exception to this 
classification is the work of that unhappy writer, James Clarence 
Mangan, whose poem " The Nameless One " breathes a grief and 
despair unlike the patient sorrow so often voiced in the simple 
Irish ballad. And yet, dark and bitter as had been his experience 
of life, the religious faith of his race still lived, and in his poem 
" The One Mystery " we see that faith struggling with despair, 
and finally asserting itself in the concluding words, " Endure and 
Adore." 

Irish prose has been more varied in its form, embracing writers 
of irresistible humor (of whom Sheridan is perhaps the most 
brilliant example) , as well as others in whom the racial character- 
istics are less marked. As Moore is the best known among the 
Irish poets, so Miss Edgeworth may be said to occupy a corre- 
spondingly prominent place among Ireland's prose writers. Here 
the likeness ceases; for Moore, the gay frequenter of London 
drawing-rooms, the singer of wine and wit, had little in common 
with Miss Edgeworth, the didactic author of "Moral Tales," 
" The Parents' Assistant," and the originator (in the character 
of Laura) of the female prig in literature. Although born in 
England, Miss Edgeworth lived all of her life in Ireland; and it 
is surprising that, with a long list of novels and tales to her credit, 
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there should be so little humor in her books, though it may have 
once existed, only to be crushed by her father's dominant influ- 
ence. " Castle Eackrent," as it is the best of her shorter tales, is 
also the most amusing; but Miss Edgeworth is far more English 
than Irish in her style. Charles Lever and Samuel Lover, both 
typical Irishmen in their social qualities and high animal spirits, 
have infused into their writings a dash and verve which, although 
slightly boisterous, carry the reader along with them. These 
traits are less marked in the works of such authors as Lady Mor- 
gan, whose " Wild Irish Girl," written when she was only twenty- 
three, made her reputation, and Sheridan Le Fanu, whose " Uncle 
Silas " could freeze the blood of an older generation. 

Of later Irish writers who have upheld the traditions of their 
race without allying themselves with any "movement," are the 
talented authors of that most amusing book of sketches, " Some 
Experiences of an Irish E. M."; Jane Barlow, whose poetry and 
stories of Irish peasant life are among the most beautiful and 
convincing that have been written; and Miss Eleanor Alexander, 
the daughter of the Primate of All Ireland, whose " Lady Anne's 
Walk," a charming book about the Archiepiscopal Palace at Ar- 
magh, has the true national blend of simplicity and humor. 
Father Sheehan's delightful stories of clerical life, " Our New 
Curate" and "Luke Delmege," show another side of Irish life 
and emphasize the Irish peasant's strong religious feeling, his 
passionate love for his church. These are only a few of the names 
connected with the Irish literature of the past century; but, 
diverse as their subjects may be, there is a touch common to them 
all which we characterize as " Irish." How do the writers of the 
Celtic Eevival compare with them? 

Perhaps the best known of the latter, in this country at least, 
is Mr. W. B. Yeats, who lectured here a few years ago on the 
Gaelic Eevival, and was listened to with rapturous attention by 
audiences containing a large percentage of people who knew noth- 
ing of Irish literature, past or present, but to whom the lecturer 
and his subject represented the latest intellectual fad. And, 
certainly, Mr. Yeats looked the inspired poet, as Paderewski looks 
the ideal musician. Tall and slender, with dark eyes and a lock 
of hair falling over his brow, his appearance was all that could be 
desired, and his hearers succumbed to his charming personality 
sufficiently to try and believe that a play like his " Pot of Broth " 
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(really a threadbare jest told in dialogue form), acted by un- 
trained Dublin apprentices, would prove that realization of the 
dream of the "intellectual drama" for which culture has been 
long athirst. 

Most of Mr. Yeats's subjects are taken from the old legends of 
Ireland, many of them still handed down from one generation to 
another by word of mouth. How these may sound when told by 
the light of the peat fire it is not easy to say ; but, when read from 
the printed page, most of them are extremely dull. Let any one 
who desires an acquaintance with the interesting folk-lore of Ire- 
land turn to Crof ton Croker's " Fairy Legends," written eighty 
years ago, and see what perfect simplicity of treatment can do 
with the tales of the peasantry. In those pages he will make the 
acquaintance of Teigue of the Lee (own brother to Tinker Bell), 
the Fir Darrig and the Leprechaun, and have his flesh set creep- 
ing by the blood-curdling story of the Phooka. 

Ireland, artistically, is as strongly divided as she is politically. 
The writer once asked a clever old Irish lady what was thought 
of Mr. Yeats in her part of the world. She replied without any 
hesitation : " Sure we think he has a slate off." 

A critic of such views would hardly appreciate Mr. Yeats's 
undoubted beauty of phrasing, which is particularly noticeable in 
his prose and in his dramatic work. " The Hour-Glass " suggests 
the old morality plays, and in it his love of symbolism has full 
play. His poetry is less poetical than his prose, his sense of 
rhythm being faulty; and, like most reformers, be their field of 
action life or literature, he is entirely without humor. 

The undue prominence of folk-lore in modern literature is an- 
other manifestation of that forced interest in Nature and her 
works that compels us to read, most unwillingly, books concern- 
ing trees, plants and the domestic habits of insects. Lady Greg- 
ory, another prominent writer of the Celtic Eevival, goes back 
to primitive times, and takes the old story of Cuchulain for her 
subject. As long as a legend does not exceed the limits of a short 
story, it is readable, though not always enjoyable. Expanded 
into a volume of 350 pages it is a weariness to the flesh, from 
which no beauty of expression can save it. 

Mr. George Eussell, who writes over the signature A. E., is 
another of the group about whom it is hard to become enthusi- 
astic. Some of his poetry is obscure as to its meaning, and very 
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little of it is musical, though it has real poetic feeling and a dis- 
tinct appreciation of the picturesque quality of words. 

The verses of Ethna Carbery (Mrs. Seumas Macmanus) are 
much more melodious than those of the writers previously men- 
tioned, as well as being full of the poetic feeling which is common 
to them all. The frequent introduction of Irish words mars the 
enjoyment of the reader, not one in a hundred having the faintest 
idea as to their sound or sense, a great drawback to the pleasure 
of reading poetry. Mrs. Macmanus had a keen ear for the music 
of words, and in her early death Irish poetry suffered a real loss. 

The most characteristically Irish of these modern poets is Moira 
O'Neill, who, in her charming ballads, has all the qualities so 
long associated with her nationality. Her " Corrymeela " has 
been pronounced the finest type of the modern Irish lyric, a 
judgment with which no real lover of poetry will quarrel, for in 
these six verses are displayed the Irish peasant's appreciation of 
nature and intense love of home, with a simplicity and pathos 
that go straight to the heart. Her last volume is called " Songs 
from the Glens of Antrim," and it is well named, for her poems 
come like a breath of mountain air, after the slightly labored 
style and artificial atmosphere of those who call themselves 
" Symbolists," and of whom one of our own critics says that they 
" prefer hallucination to fact, the sound of a wind blowing through 
a rag of tapestry to the human voice." 

It is not possible to give in this short article an exhaustive 
criticism of the many writers who are connected with the Celtic 
Revival, or even to inquire how many of these ardent patriots live 
in England. In their efforts to preserve the Gaelic language, 
they have the sympathy of every one who has witnessed a similar 
movement among the Provencals, the Poles, and other submerged 
races. But, to those who have felt the charm of Irish literature, 
there seems something strangely lacking in the work of these 
authors, who, with all their ability, their poetic feeling, their 
enthusiasm, have failed to do that which far less pretentious 
writers of their race have done— to touch the heart. 

Mary K. Ford. 



